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master " *. The Shoemakers of Norwich (1490) complained
that their journeymen were greatly disposed to idleness
and rioting, and " diverse days weekly . . . leave their
bodily labour till a great part of the week be almost
so expended and wasted " 2. The utter disintegration of
gild authority among the London Barbers (1556) is portrayed
in the picture drawn of the journeyman who refused to keep
his master's house all the week-day, " by reason whereof
he doth lose his customers ", and who " goeth out at his
pleasure and cometh in at his will again without asking of
any leave of his master " 3. It was also said that the journey-
men indulged in drinking and became unfit for their work.
Thus the London Bakers asserted (1441) that the servants
of their craft had " a revelling hall and a drinking there by
the which many of them be not able to do no good work a
day after, whereby the householders be greatly hindered of
their work " 4. From these mutual recriminations on the
part of masters and men one clear fact emerges: the gild
society was beginning to work badly because it no longer
responded to the needs of the time. The internal relations
of the craft gild were harmonious so long as the interests of
the different elements, of which it was composed, coincided.
But the expansion of industry had disturbed these relations,
and in the effort to reconcile them a new adjustment of
forces became necessary.
It is scarcely profitable to attempt any generalizations
as to the relation of the yeomen societies to the craft gilds,
and as to the position assigned to the journeymen within gilds and
the craft itself, in view of the meagre nature of our evidence. M
It is clear, however, that the difficulty created by the
existence of two separate and largely rival organizations
would tend primarily to be one of finance.   The masters
endeavoured to control the funds of their subordinates and
devote them to their own religious purposes.   This became
the dominant issue over which the struggle was fought,
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